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President's corner 


Spring is in the air 

| know it's very tempting to get out in your gardens on the 
weekends (hopefully mulching and planting drought-tolerant 
indigenous plants) but it's also the season to get out in the 
bush to see what's flowering out there. This month's theme is 
heathlands and we have heathland talks tonight and for the 
Wider Geelong Flora Lecture series next week, and then our 
excursion to the Anglesea heathlands on 21 October. Come 
along, and don't forget to smell the flowers—the fragrances 
of the bush are another special feature of spring. 


Community consultation 

GFNC is represented on a number of consultative 
committees, providing us with an opportunity to contribute to 
planning in a number of areas. Valda Dedman's 'Out and 
about' in July included a report from the Barwon River Users 
Group and we will give you updates on this and other 
consultative committees as they come to hand. 


| have recently taken over from Dave King who has done a 
sterling job representing us on Barwon Water's 
Environmental Consultative Committee for the last six years. 
Barwon Water has started the process of planning for the 
period 2008-2013, a mammoth task involving technical, 
environmental, economic and social factors, not to mention a 


Tonight's speaker is ... 


...Iravis Lee on the topic 'Heathlands of the Surf Coast’. 


...Deborah Evans 


bit of 'crystal-ball gazing' when it comes to things like climate 
change predictions! Stay tuned. 


Barwon Water's biosolid's project is also progressing, with 
community consultation due to commence in mid October. 
Make sure you watch out for notices of open days and other 
opportunities to find out about this important aspect of the 
recycling ‘cycle’. 


While the committee and our Club representatives can 
represent you on many of these planning activities to try to 
ensure maximum protection of the region's biodiversity, 
general community feedback is often called for, to provide 
planners with a picture of community attitudes on a variety of 
issues. Make sure you have your say when an opportunity 
arises! 


Next year's program 

Only one member gave us suggestions for talks or 
excursions at last month's meeting. If our program is going to 
be attractive to the greatest number of members, we need 
your input. Even if you have no specific suggestions for talks 
or places to visit, please tell us which activities you have 
most enjoyed recently or what type of activities would appeal 
to you most. Be creative—just because we haven't done 
something recently doesn't mean we can't consider it as an 
option for the future. 





Travis, who works as a ranger for Parks Victoria down on the Surf Coast, is involved with the day-to-day management of the 
newly-declared Great Otway National Park, as well as a number of nearby Marine National Parks and Sanctuaries. He has 
an extensive background in environmental education and interpretation, and his weekly 'Ranger Travis' column in the local 
newspaper is read by many people up and down the coast each week. 


At the November meeting ... 


... Timothy Evans, B Sc (Hons) Geology, (MSc) Hydrogeology, will talk on salinity, geology and landscape evolution 
around Lake Corangamite and the Moorabool River Catchment. Tim is replacing his colleague Roger Blake who was 


originally scheduled to give this talk. 


Tim is a geologist with 11 years experience in the mineral resources industry. He has been involved in a variety of projects 
around Australia and has experience in exploration, mining and geotechnical engineering aspects. He has a strong 
background in computing and has just completed an MSc in Hydrogeology at UTS. He is currently employed as an 
independent geological contactor working on a variety of hydrogeological and mineral resources projects. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, 
bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be 
emailed to the GFNC email address or 
phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) 
so that they can be incorporated onto 
the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: 
http://home.vicnet.net.au/~qfnc/ 


e-mail address: 


qfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 
allow members to chat to other 


The photograph on the front cover 


by Lorraine Phelan 


is of Eucalyptus seedlings in moss beds in the burnt area of the Brisbane 
Ranges. The photo on back cover, also by Lorraine, is of Alison Watson 
standing beside one of the biggest Grasstrees in the Brisbane Ranges on 
private property off Clarkes Road. See full excursion article on p. 9. 


Mailing roster 


Joan & Tibor Korn 
Sheila Silver 


October 
November 


members and visitors. 





Out and about 


itle Ravens spend most of their life in nomadic flocks. During 

the second half of August and into September, the 'Highton' 
flock of up to 50 birds often spent a whole morning calling, 
starting about 7 am. Our daily lives until midday were 
accompanied by a chorus, rising and falling in intensity. Some 
would call it ugly. 


Why were the ravens so noisy? They hardly needed to keep in 
contact all the time and were not feeding, so were not notifying 
each other of a food source. What would so many large birds eat 
in this urban environment? Do they go out to the paddocks in the 
afternoon? Little Ravens are omnivorous, although they are said 
to eat more insects (6196) than Australian Ravens and to 
scavenge less than Forest Ravens. | have often seen Little 
Ravens on the rock shelves west of Barwon Heads, and at the 
edge of Corio Bay. In the long-ago days of milk deliveries in 
bottles, we sometimes saw ravens piercing the foil bottle tops 
and indulging in an early morning drink. Ravens are considered 
very intelligent. 


'Human value judgments can 
distort the way we perceive the 
natural world.’ 


Some ravens are said to have up to 64 different calls. American 
ravens have two dozen and Little Ravens have several, but my 
mob just repeated the standard clipped ark-ark-ark over and 
over. They did seem to be just enjoying life, like teenagers 
whooping with energy, but maybe | am just imagining this—one 
should not give human attributes to birds. They would fly up ina 
group, turn, soar or scatter around the tall eucalypts opposite my 
house. Sometimes they flew off to the west for a short time but 
their loud calls were never far away. According to my notes, they 
were just as noisily obvious at the same time last year. 


Australian Magpies call (sing) all year round, and can add to and 
vary their song line, at least during the first year of life. They are 
said to have a particular call that is used only when they are 
ready to attack. Zebra finches learn their song early and stick to 
the same one always. Lyrebirds and starlings constantly add to 


their repertoire. Galahs can learn new vocal tricks throughout life. 


Some bird calls never vary; others display dialects, geographical 
variations arising from mislearned vocal cues that are 
perpetuated. The calls of the Grey Shrike-thrush, which occurs 
throughout Australia, may vary slightly from place to place. 


The ‘dismal’ call of the Australian Raven heard on a bare inland 
plain may cause us to dislike the bird and some plants are given 
derogatory common names because of the ‘offensive’ smell of 


SEANA Campout at Forrest 


embers requiring information about the SEANA Autumn 
Campout arranged by Geelong FNC, from Wednesday 
7 March to Tuesday 13 March 2007, should contact Dick 
Southcombe soon as possible as nearby accommodation is 
becoming scarce. Cottages of three bedrooms are available at 
Pennyroyal for a family or party of people. 


Please note that our March club excursion will join one of 
probably four campout excursions held daily during that period. 


Dick Southcombe Ph. 5243 3916 


...Valda Dedman 


their flowers or their crushed leaves. Stinking Pennywort 
Hydrocotyle laxiflora and Stinkwood Zieria arborescens are two 
that come to mind. So what are we to make of a plant that 
sometimes smells innocuous and sometimes makes us look for a 
dead animal beneath it? 


Two years running Dave King has found such a plant at the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. It is a grevillea, probably 

G. ilicifolia, which was flowering at the time. Was the plant hoping 
to attract blowflies to help pollinate its flowers? But Dave said 
there were very few insects on it. Had its nectar flow finished for 
the day? Or not yet begun? 


The dramatic-looking red stars of the Anemone Fungus Aseroe 
rubra and the Seastar Fungus Anthurus archeri are stinkhorns, 
whose spores develop in a slime that smells like rotting flesh and 
lures hordes of blowflies. The spores get ingested and also stick 
to the flies' feet, and in this way are widely distributed. 


Some perfumes are so subtle our human noses cannot detect 
them. Many moths, butterflies and wasps produce pheromones 
that the opposite sex finds irresistible. However, the males are 
often flying before the females are ready and receptive and that 
is precisely when they can be tricked by plants which need their 
pollen shifted from one flower to another for their own sexual 
purposes. In the case of the Tongue-orchids Cryptostylis spp. it 
is double deception—the flower not only looks like a female 
wasp, it smells like one. The orchid gives off a scent which 
mimics the pheromone emitted by female ichneumenoid wasps 
and the males are enticed into copulating with it. After several 
pseudocopulations, | presume the deceived males find a wasp 
mate and the story ends happily for both plant and insect. Large 
Tongue-orchids C. subulata occur around Anglesea and in the 
Brisbane Ranges. 


© 9 9 9 


Our local darters are 
becoming iconic. You may 
see their picture in future on 
CCMA publications dealing 
with the Barwon River. The 
darters seen regularly along 
the urban stretches of the 
river, and especially the 
nesting colony near Princes 
Bridge, are at last being 
officially recognised. 


© ¢ 9 





Male Darter 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


Note: See John James' article on page 14. Now that's a 


coincidence. [Editor] 





Ted Errey Nature Circuit 


G ood news from the Friends of the Brisbane Ranges 
newsletter, September 2006 


"Two new timber resting seats have now been installed along 
with the track marker posts. Installation of directional arrows is 
still to be completed. The replacement interpretive plaques have 
been delivered and are awaiting installation along with the 
routed timber signs' 


The area to the north of McLeans Highway is now open and 
Anakie Gorge and Stony Creek Picnic Grounds will open soon. 
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This month 


t's not right that we have all these pea-flowered shrubs. They 
all seem to have a sameness. The variations and the 
characteristics of these plants are so subtle that the individual 
species become lost in the crowd. Well, this fellow thinks so and 
| reckon a lot of other budding amateur botanists would 
agree. They really are a puzzlement. 


You should know by now that I’m not too serious. Really, these 
members of the Fabaceae family are blooming marvellous and 
add so much to our bush and heathlands. Well worth the 
headache! 


Now, if | haven't lost you already, here’s the best part. Well here 
we were in the northern section of the Brisbane Ranges NP, 
trying to sort out what could have been a Spiny Bossiaea, a 
Rough Bush-pea, a Loose-flower Bush-pea, or all of the above! 
After a relatively floraless day, we came across this little hotspot 
for bush flowers which included the lovely Brisbane Ranges 
Grevillea, an endemic, and of course, those pea things. And we 
didn’t know what was around the corner—literally. There it was, 
above a road cutting, on a rocky, dry hillside, a carpet of Rosy 
Baekea. (I know the 'carpet' is pretty worn but I'll roll it out again.) 
And the pink carpet was interspersed with a daisy bush—Heath 
Daisy-bush | think. And not far on, another carpet of Rosy 
Baekea through the forest. What a stunning display! 


Now let's have a look back through the diary. 


Out of town 

Mount Beckworth 20-10-05 

Open woodland of Manna Gums, Messmate, and box with 
imposing granite outcrops on western slopes. Small grasslands 
of Kangaroo Grass with the promise of the blue of Dotted Sun 
Orchids on a hotter day. Golden Moth orchids made up a small 
meadow (left of entrance). But we found the best area for 
wildflowers was close to the main entrance on the right. Many 
mauve Waxlip orchids, a small colony of Bearded Orchids and 
Small Grass-trees with their thin, smooth, glistening stems, and 
blackish unopened flower heads were found here. Further 
around, there were good numbers of Spider Orchids growing on 
the slopes. On some granite slabs, in damp spots, were tiny 
white daisies, yellow stars, and a patch of deep pink 
bladderworts. Here we found what could have been a couple of 
small aboriginal wells (left of entrance). 


Birds were few, but good value was got from a party of White- 
browed Babblers, a few Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters, and several 
(at least four) Satin Flycatchers. A brief stop at the Cork-oak 
Picnic Ground to run our eyes and hands over these trees. On to 
a rough exit track (for a small car!) through a sheep station and a 
stop after the second gate to watch the Rainbow Bee-eaters over 
the Red Gum lined creek. 


This was a good year 

Inverleigh Common 28-10-05 

First impressions—swathes of yellow boardering road and treed 
reserve—Common Everlasting, Goodenia, Spur Velleia (?), and 
Featherheads standing out. Closer look—Blue Grass Lilies, nose 
down to smell the Chocolate Lilies, and later to be bowled over 
by the strong scent of the tiny white-flowered Sweet Hounds- 
tongue. 


Some yellow Tiger Orchids (Diuris sulphurea) through the grass 
and then the open forest where many sheltered from hungry 
beasts under fallen branches, or that living barbwire, the Hedge 
Wattle. Val found two Clover Glycine plants cringing under some 
litter. Bluebells were shy among the scrub—a tall one and a 
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...Joe Hubbard 


minute, easy to miss one. Later we found in the roadside 
grassland, as they should be, a good clump, sharing the picture 
with the white of Rice-flowers, Milkmaids and Creamy Candles. 
All this with a background of wonderfully twisted and gnarled 
Redgums, clumpy deep green and yellow Wattles, and the calls 
of White-eared and Yellow-faced Honeyeaters. And a Caper 
White butterfly on a Rice-flower, but no partridge...... 


From the backyard 

Newtown 

3-10-05 

A few Caper White Butterflies around the backyard flowers— 
white with black markings. (Saw the migration of these, 
hundreds, at North Melbourne, then flying across Mt Alexander 
Road, Moonee Ponds 2-10-05.) 

8-10-05 

Our first Painted Lady Butterfly—orange, brown, white, smallish. 
15-10-05 

Watched a plane climb (sky divers) until it became a speck in the 
sky. Then glimpsed, against a wispy white cloud, what | thought 
to be a flock of birds—then it was gone, lost in the 

blue. Intrigued—took to binoculars. Not a flock but two ibis— 
quite invisible to naked eye. Then we found the flock, 60+ ibis, so 
high, heading north, and travelling fast in a long shallow dive. | 
don't think I’ve ever seen birds at this height. 

18-10-05 

Dust count. Hobby passing fast, low; New Holland Honeyeaters 
and Red Wattlebirds still bickering over Ironbark flowers; three 
Rufous Night Herons; Currawongs calling; Dragonfly; ant swarm; 
Blackbirds’ sharp calls. 

22-10-05 

Song Thrush singing gloriously. Spotted Pardalotes calling. 
26-10-05 

Caper White Butterfly; young Magpie harping; two Scrubwrens 
enjoying the small shallow bath. 


Brisbane Ranges NP 

Try a round all day trip. Geelong—Ballan Road to Mt Wallace, 
right into Brisbane Ranges Road and Reids Road. Return 
Bacchus Marsh-Balliang Road to Anakie. Check regeneration of 
bush near Anakie, wildflowers at eastern section of Reids 

Road. Brisbane Ranges Grevillea is also found on the covers of 
Wildflowers of the Brisbane Ranges by Clive and Merle Trigg. 


Inverleigh Common 

Just before township right turn into Common Road, right into 
Inverleigh—Teesdale Road, right to Bannockburn. Inverleigh 
flowers 2005 wonderful, 2006? From poor memory, Teesdale 
Recreation Reserve has remnant bush behind it and Golden 
Moth Orchids. Check my memory! Bannockburn has its bush, 
and grassland reserves along railway line. 


Mount Beckworth Scenic Reserve 

Can be a day trip. We were looking for Painted Honeyeaters, 
found none, but had a good day. 35 km north of Ballarat. Main 
entrance Mountain Creek Road off Kierces Road. We left by 
following the rough track past the Cork-oaks roughly northwards 
and somehow ended up on Pickword Road and the Bee- 
eaters. Vicroads Map 58 D7. By the way, Clunes is a step back 
into history—pretty good! 


Aren't we lucky having such great places to visit! Have fun! 


Cheers. 


The snipe have returned to 


Jerringot 
...Bretan Clifford 


went for a wander around Jerringot this afternoon (26 
September) with some neices and a nephew and flushed 23 
Lathams Snipe. 


We didn't go off the tracks, with the exception of walking down 
the old railway line, so the snipe are pretty flighty considering 
they flushed when we were 25—50 m away (although the kids, 
aged between 5 and 9 years old, were a bit noisy). 


The image (at left) shows the locations. | watched where the 
flushed birds landed and have indicated possible repeat counts. 
| have excluded the possible repeats from my total. 


Valda Dedman adds the following comment... 


The snipe sometimes arrive in August and usually leave in 
February. The marshy grassland areas at Jerringot are ideal for 
daytime roosting. About dusk the birds begin to feed and as it 
gets dark they fly out in small groups to the surrounding 
countryside, returning at dawn. 


It is important that Jerringot's snipe habitat is maintained. It is a 
site of state significance for Latham's Snipe which are protected 
by JAMBA. The proposal to pump 'surplus' water out of Jerringot 
to provide water for a dam on the golf course is a potential threat 
to the snipe and the 57 other waterbirds that use the wetland 
complex. 





The Grey-headed 
Lapwing twitch 
...Kay Campbell 


he vagrant Grey-headed Lapwing was 

discovered at Burren Junction, 120 km 
SW of Moree in northern NSW, on 19 June 
by Brett and Karen Davis. When driving 
through Burren, they spotted an unfamiliar 
bird that they could not identify. They 
consulted Tony Palliser, chairman of Birds 
Australia's rarities committee, who confirmed 
it was a Grey-headed Lapwing and a first for 
Australia. 


The lapwing breeds in northern China and 
Japan, then migrates south to spend the 
northern winter in the marshes of South-East 
Asia. 


| arrived in Burren mid-morning on 

20th August and headed straight for the shop 
for information. The shop owner gave us very 
clear directions to the bird's whereabouts and 
told us to wait adjacent to the wheat silos 
'because it would return there sooner or 
later.' After a cup of tea it did and | had very 
good, close views. The growth on the foot 
was affecting its mobility, but it was still able 
to function normally otherwise. 





The Grey-headed Lapwing has been ‘twitched’ by club members Rob Ganly, 
Margaret Cameron, Marilyn and Dean Hewish and Kay Campbell. They travelled a 


long way to see this bird. Rob travelled a total of 2750 km to Burren Junction and 


After lunch at the shop and a plunge in the Sao uguste Photo: Rob Ganly 


hot spring, the Burren twitch was over! 
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Platypus 

Short-beaked Echidna 
Southern Brown Bandicoot 
Sugar Glider 

Common Ringtail Possum 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 


21.8.06 
18.8.06 
12.6.06 
15.9.06 
30.8.06 


14.6.06 
23.7.06 


Mammal Atlas report 


Mammal Atlas additions 
Swimming in river 
Digging into sandy soil 
Trapped 
Seen near house 
Adult with young on her 
back, in reeds 
Observed in saltmarsh 
Fresh footprints in mud 


.. Irevor Pescott 


Buckley Falls Park 
Sheoaks 

Eumerella Scout Camp 
Sheoaks 

Zillah Crawcour Park 


Point Impossible 
Breamlea saltmarsh 


Black Wallaby 30.6.06 2 adults and 1 joey, 
in garden 

Sunning themselves 
Ran across road 
Road-killed 


Roaa-killed 


Highton 


20.7.06 
26.8.06 
16.9.06 
17.9.06 


Red Fox 
Brown Hare 
Brown Rat 
Feral Cat 


Highton 

You Yangs 
Wallington 
Durdidwarrah 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; CPa, Cambria Parkinson; DR, Dave Rantall; FNCV, Field Nat Club Vic Fauna Survey; JKI, John Klova, JP, John 
Peter; RGa, Rob Ganly; TP, Trevor Pescott 





Were young Thylacines called cubs, after all the parents were 
called Tasmanian Tigers; and by extension are Tassie Devil 
young also cubs? Or since they are carried in a pouch, should 
they be joeys? 


Short-beaked Echidna news... 


he echidna report above is just one of seven sightings 
made over a month by Sheoaks resident Cambria 


Parkinson. | would be interested to know if platypuses, antechinuses, 


possums and other mammals have special names for the 


On 20 July, she found two echidnas together, one was seen new-born. Or are they simply called ‘young’? 


on 13 August, then on 18 August there were three together, 
digging into the sandy soil when disturbed. On 23 August, at 
8.30 am, she found three 'all lined up neatly under a piece of 
cement sheet next to a wooden pallet, each in a neat 
depression of its own; looked like sleeping arrangements! 
She checked at 2.00 pm to find two still there as they were at 
9.00 am next morning. 


The photograph below was taken in October 1979 of an 
echidna puggle, thought to have been orphaned, that was 
being hand-raised by Warrnambool artist Robert Ulmann. Its 
age was cited at two months, but it is about the same size as 
the ones found by the Phillips and John James. 


The 'mating procession' in which a female will lead a number 
of males is well known to precede mating, but whether she 
mates with more than one male is not recorded. Three weeks 
or so later, the female lays an egg directly into her pouch, and 
the young is born after about 10 days. 


The young is carried in the mother's pouch for eight weeks, 
then it is secreted in a burrow until it is about six months of 
age. Only then does the young, known as a puggle, begin to 
explore the outside world. 


In December 2003, Veronica and Rob Phillips found one 
wandering in their garden near Deans Marsh. It fitted 
comfortable onto the palm of their hands, much the same size 
as the one John James found at Barwon Downs on 

27 February 2006. (See Geelong Naturalist, Vol 42 No 4, 
August 2006). He estimated its size at about 10—12 cm long. 





Photo: Trevor Pescott 


So if the Parkinsons' echidnas were indeed 'puggle-making' 
as Cambria suggested, they won't see the result until about 
March next year! 


Mammal trapping 


he next mammal trapping will be held at the Long Forest, 

from Thursday 19 October 2006. The sites to be used are 
still to be determined; we will use hair-funnels to find areas 
where small terrestrial mammals exist prior to the trapping 
dates. 


Baby names... 


W e all know a young kangaroo is a joey, koalas have 
cubs (after all, they were once called Native Bears), 
echidnas have puggles, even alpacas have a special name of 
cria for the baby. Please contact Trevor phone 5243 4368 


or for further details email ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
Seals, despite the adults being bulls and cows, produce pups. 
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Achievements and longer term plans for Geelong Botanic Gardens 
and Eastern Park 
Jayne Salmon, General Meeting, 1 Aug 2006 


he speaker is the President and a foundation member of 
Friends of the Geelong Botanic Gardens (FOGBG) which 
was formed 20 years ago. 


Master-plan 

A master-plan for Geelong Botanic Gardens (GBG) and Eastern 
Park (EP) was completed in 1995 and this has been the guiding 
document for GBG. This plan resulted in the appointment of John 
Arnott as Director of GBG together with a considerable number 
of achievements, the major ones being the establishment of the 
21st Century Garden and further developments of the Temperate 
Garden. 


The regeneration of the GBG together with the development of 
scientific collections, library, meeting room etc. has occurred at 
such a rapid rate that a thorough review has been required. At 
the present time the Department of Community and Recreation 
of City of Greater Geelong (CoGG), which looks after EP, is 
currently gathering information for a new comprehensive and far 
reaching master-plan for the GBG and EP. This involves a review 
of the 1995 documentation with an emphasis on the roles and 
responsibilities of the GBG with respect to collections 
management, scientific research, conservation, education, 
interpretation and display. 


...Roy Whiteside 


Collections removed 

Some examples of these are agapanthus, conservatory floral 
displays, cotoneasters, fuchsias (which have been relocated to 
the Tindale gardens), hybrid t-roses and hippeastrum. Shrub hire 
from GBG no longer occurs. 


Research collections developed 
1. Enid Mayfield and her Otway collection (with a launch of 
her book, Flora of the Otway Plain and Ranges Part 1 in 
September). 
2. Dr Paul Gibson Roy and his grasses and seeds ground- 
cover restoration project. 
3. Geoff Carr and his dianella collection. 


Support of tertiary research projects 

1. Communicating the low water values of the 21st Century 
garden with Liz Addison from Melbourne University. 

2. Design and development of plant inventory software for 
GBG in conjunction with Gordon TAFE Horticultural 
Department. 

3. Working with Deakin University students to develop a 
marketing and communications strategy for FOGBG. 


The role of a modern botanical garden with respect to 
biodiversity has been an area of growth at the GBG. 


Reorientation of goals and objectives 
International Agenda for Botanical Gardens Conservation has 
provided the basis for the reorientation, goals and objectives of 


SE the GBG. 


= The capacity of the GBG to facilitate this conservation agenda 


was enhanced by the establishment of the Conservation 
Reserves Team (CRT) which was formed in 2004 with the view 


J to implement some of the key recommendations of the CoGG 


Biodiversity Strategy. The CRT is a skilled natural resource 
management team reporting to the GBG structure in close 


: A association with the CoGG's Environment and Resources Unit 





Eastern Park 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Brief overview of progress to date 


Collections management was reviewed in 2001 and the 
horticultural direction has been based on the principles and 
practice of sustainable horticulture. Some collections have been 
removed on the basis of high water demands, lack of climatic fit, 
insufficient horticultural or botanical merit and where there is a 
potential or existing weed problem. 


At EP, few of the recommendations of the 1995 plan have been 
implemented (e.g. tree re-planting and restoration of some earlier 
paths) as the GBG does not have jurisdiction of EP. The ideal 
situation would be for EP and GBG to be treated as a whole. 

At the GBG, 39 new collections have been developed, 18 
existing collections have been retained and 16 collections have 
been removed. 


and the community. 


In addition the GBG has established a large conservation 
collection of rare and threatened taxa from the region, alongside 


-| displays of indigenous plants associated with the 21st Century 


garden. 


Sustainable Gardening Practice 

Through John Arnott, the GBG is playing an active role in 
sustainable gardening practices through organisations such as 
Sustainable Gardening Australia and The Australian Network for 
Plant Conservation. The GBGi is involved on 16-17 October with 
the Environment Department of CoGG with a large Water-wise 
Expo which has been initiated by Rotary. 


Education and Interpretation 

In 1998, FOGBG initiated a kit for the GBG which was compiled 
by Rob Dunstan (formerly with Melbourne Botanic Gardens) 
which was delivered to teachers. In 2003 FOGBG funded an 
education officer and as a result some 4000 children have 
participated in the program. 


The FOGBG has a guiding service which does a lot of 
interpretation and guiding for visitors. 


Continued on next page... 
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Talks are given on botanical topics on a monthly basis and flora 
lectures have been developed in partnership with the GFNC. 
Brochures have been developed to interpret various aspects of 
the GBG collections. 


Heritage Trail 
This was developed in 2005 and the signage strategy is still 
ongoing. 


Lectures and presentations 

Over the last two years there have been some 50 lectures and 
presentations about the growth of the GBG given to industry 
groups, conferences, and seminars and an additional 100 talks to 
community groups. 


Attendance at the GBG 

With recreation the profile of the GBG has taken a significant rise 
in awareness of these gardens within the community. The 
number of visitors has doubled over the last few years and is 
approaching about 200 000 persons per year. 


Events 
There are many of these at the gardens these days. 





Eastern Park 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Achievements 

The major achievement has been Stage 1 which was the 
development of the 21st Century Garden. The next six stages 
are being reviewed. Other achievements have been in the 
Temperate garden with the crane pond restoration. In EP the 
main achievements have been the play space and the geoglyph 
sculpture. There has been a lot of mulching around significant 
trees in EP. The sunken glass-house originated by Bunce has 
been restored. There have been artists in the gardens. There 
have been modifications to the Geelong High School landscape 
and an upgrade to the sporting facilities and added irrigation in 
EP. The FOGBG has been instrumental in getting grants for 
restoration of the Cadman shelter and the Traill and Hitchcock 
fountains and for the signage strategy. At the present time, work 
is being done on the pelargonium conservatory. Other 
achievements have been the construction of undercover growing 
facilities, parks management buildings, the GBG meeting room, 
Community Resource Centre, library and car park at the rear of 
GBG. 


The FOGBG does a lot of community networking and has been 
able to host conferences at the GBG. Some examples include 
Association of Friends Groups, the Inaugural Australia and NZ 
Plant Conference and the International Pelargonium Conference. 
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Other achievements have included a compelling link to the 
central Geelong waterfront, toilet improvements, a Board of 
Management, traffic recommendations, pedestrian links in the 
park, car parking strategies, drainage and sewerage, water 
harvesting and development of ornamental lakes. (There used to 
be one in EP which was removed in 1929 in favour of a 
sportsground.) 


Issues in the new plan 

Access considerations 

orientation in the light of the 21st Century garden 

proposed SE entrance to the garden 

relocation of nursery and depot 

review of the character of the GBG 

consideration of visitor amenities 

traffic circulation, car parking and transport links 

planting policy for EP 

active and passive recreation facilities 

recommendations for the living collection 

landscaping 

safety issues 

future pressures to be considered for EP and GBG as 

a result of urban consolidation and increase in 

residency 

e catering for the needs of local residents as a 
neighbourhood park 

e walking tracks 

e pine log barriers 

e link between play space and GBG entrance. 


Further considerations 

e The status of the EP and GBG region needs to be 
protected as a high quality area in an urban park 
environment. 

e Community involvement is essential. A balance is 
required, with the needs of various user groups, in 
understanding the totality of demands. 

e There is a need to examine the impact of holding a 
public event at GBG. 

e EP and GBG need further promotion as a tourist 
destination. 

e Matching the recreational and landscaping potential 
with environmental capabilities. 

e Need to find cost effective and environmentally 
successful solutions. 

e Need to create a memorable experience. 





Eastern Park 





Birds from here to there 
Bird Group meeting 21 September 2006 


t the September meeting, Craig Morley continued his 

presentations on bird behaviour with the second part of 
a series on bird migration. Because it had been some time 
since he gave the first talk, he began with a summary of 
what had been presented previously. 


Journeys taken by birds come in a variety of forms. For 
sedentary species, most individuals stay within a limited 
area; for instance, Australian Magpie, Malleefowl, Laughing 
Kookaburra and Eastern Rosella. However, even sedentary 
species may wander out of their breeding territories, 
especially in autumn and winter. Young birds disperse from 
the parental territories in search of suitable habitat in which 
to establish their own territories. Adult birds may join other 
members of their own or other species to form roaming 
feeding flocks. For instance, many forest dwelling birds 
move to more open habitats in the non-breeding season. 
Some birds maintain contact with their territories by singing 
or displaying there in the early morning or evening, or by 
returning to roost at night. Movements may be seasonal, 
like those of the Crimson Rosella, which are considered to 
be sedentary within the range of the species, but use 
different habitats in different seasons. Some seabirds 
demonstrate dispersal, gathering at colonies to breed, and 
then spreading over the ocean at other times of the year. 


The Handbook of Australian, New Zealand and Antarctic 
Birds (HANZAB; Oxford University Press, 1990—2006) 
defines migration as, 'The regular and repeatable 
movements of populations between different geographical 
areas'. However, other kinds of bird movements are also 
recognised. Irruptions are irregular movements of birds into 
areas at the edge of or beyond their usual range. One 
example from the northern hemisphere is the Siskin. These 
birds usually migrate only moderate distances, but may 
irrupt southwards beyond their usual wintering grounds if 
seeds and berries have failed. Nomadism can occur at any 
time of year, and is defined as the movement of a large 
portion of the population in response to food availability or 
climatic conditions. Nomadic birds are often dependent on 
unreliable resources, such as nectar for feeding, or 
floodwaters for breeding. In Australia, familiar nomadic 
species include Grey Teal, Pacific Black Duck, Australian 
Pelican, Black Swan, Nankeen Night Heron and the 
lorikeets. 


True migration involves movements of up to many 
thousands of kilometres and is a two-way seasonal 
movement of birds between breeding and non-breeding 
areas. Although Australia has few mountains and generally 
mild winters, a few species show altitudinal migration. 
Flame Robins nest at high altitudes and migrate to the 
lowlands in autumn and winter. Seasonal distribution maps 
show a general movement westwards to the inland plains in 
autumn. Rose Robins also disperse to lower altitudes after 
breeding, but generally move northwards. Pink Robins 
show more complex movements, being partly resident and 
partly migratory or dispersive, and movements are mainly 
undertaken by juveniles or immatures in brown plumage. 
Pied Currawongs leave higher altitude forests in winter, 


...Dean Hewish 


often congregating in towns, a movement pattern familiar to 
Geelong residents. Gang-gang Cockatoos can be 
sedentary, seasonally nomadic or partially migratory. 
Likewise, Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoos are considered 
nomadic or seasonally nomadic or may sometimes be 
referred to as migratory. 


Some Australian birds show intracontinental migration, 
moving between different parts of the country with the 
seasons, although the patterns are often complicated and 
difficult to interpret. For example, the movement patterns of 
an apparently common and well known bird, the Red 
Wattlebird, are described in HANZAB: ‘Apparently complex 
and incompletely known... Variously considered resident, 
nomadic and at least partly migratory’. Similarly for Spiny- 
cheeked Honeyeaters: 'Appear mainly sedentary, resident, 
or present throughout year at scattered sites across most of 
range (north to c. 19°S), but possibly partly migratory in 
some areas’. 


‘Migration has evolved to 
maximise the birds’ chances of 
survival and breeding success.’ 


For some Australian species, some populations migrate 
great distances while others remain sedentary. The best 
studied of these is the Silvereye. Resident populations 
around Sydney are joined by Tasmanian birds from May to 
September. In Victoria, seasonal influxes of the Tasmanian 
race of Silvereyes are seen; Tasmanian birds can be 
identified by their chestnut flanks. Honeyeaters, such as 
Yellow-faced and White-naped Honeyeaters, are the most 
conspicuous migrants in eastern Australia. In April, birds of 
both species fly northwards, returning south in August and 
September. Most local bird-watchers will be aware that both 
species are less common in Victoria during the winter. Of 
course, the most famous Australian migratory bird is the 
Orange-bellied Parrot, which breeds in south-west 
Tasmania and migrates northwards in autumn along the 
west coast of Tasmania and through western Bass Strait to 
spend the non-breeding period on the southern mainland 
from Gippsland to the Coorong. 


The most spectacular migrations are intercontinental. 
Seabirds are the world's most conspicuous migrants. Short- 
tailed Shearwaters breed in millions along the Australian 
south coast and then make a huge migratory circuit in the 
Pacific Ocean past New Zealand, Japan and the west coast 
of the USA back to Australia. Some waders migrate many 
thousands of kilometres. For example, Sharp-tailed 
Sandpipers and Red-necked Stints breed in the Arctic and 
migrate to the southern hemisphere, including Australia, for 
the southern summer. For people living in land-masses 
along the eastern Atlantic Ocean, the best known 


Continued next page... 
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intercontinental migrants are the numerous species of little 
brown birds that seasonally fly between Europe and Africa. 
Craig has visited Europe and Africa and has been fortunate 
to observe many of these birds, both in their summer and 
winter ranges. 


Of course, people have been aware of bird migration for a 
very long time. The survival of hunter-gatherers may well 
have depended on the seasonal abundance of migratory 
birds as well as fish, mammals, seeds and fruit. Bird 
migration was recorded in Egyptian paintings and there are 
also references in the Bible to the seasonal appearance of 
various birds. Aristotle's Historia Animalium classified a 
large number of birds as migrant species and recorded their 
arrival and departure times in Greece more than 2000 years 
ago. However, Aristotle also constructed bizarre theories to 
explain bird migration. He suggested that some bird species 
transmuted into others with the change of seasons. For 
instance Common Redstarts, summer migrants, were 
thought to change into European Robins, present all year 
but with an increase in numbers in winter. He also 
suggested that Barn Swallows and Sand Martins hibernated 
instead of migrating, as they were seen disappearing into 
large reedbeds on autumn evenings. This idea was 
reinforced by the observation that some migrating birds 
became torpid when caught unawares by cold conditions in 
mountain passes (but they probably did not recover). 
Carolus Linnaeus, the Swedish naturalist who developed 
the binomial system of taxonomy, gave different names to 
the males and females of one species of finch because the 
females disappeared from the north in winter while the 
males remained. 


The timing of migration is crucial to a bird's survival, 
because leaving too early risks running into adverse 
weather, while leaving too late shortens the time available 
for breeding. A small number of species seem to use 
weather conditions as a trigger for their migration, but most 
show more precise timing of movements, relating to 
calendar dates. These birds must rely on more regular and 


Plant Group Report 
...Dick Southcombe 


earning more about a few of the plants which 
Graeme Stockton identified during our August 
club excursion was an absorbing experience. 


Excursion plants studied were Drosera (Sundews) 
of Grasstree Park, Adriana quaaripartita (Coast 
Bitter-bush) and Daucus glochidiatus (Austral 
Carrot) of Point Impossible and Sporobolus virgicus 
(Salt Couch) of Black Rocks. 


consistent cues than the weather. Modern behavioural 
studies began with the suggestions of Ferdinand von 
Pernau in 1702. He proposed that 'endogenous factors', 
some stimuli arising within the bird, might trigger migration. 
In his theory, birds had an internal 'calendar that controlled 
their behaviour. This was especially reinforced by 
observations of migrants like European Cuckoos, which 
have long been known to arrive in particular areas within 
three or four days of the same date every year. 


More recent research has generally confirmed this 
suggestion and has shed some light on the way that birds, 
particularly the small migratory birds of the northern 
hemisphere, time their annual movements. Some northern 
hemisphere birds kept captive in conditions of constant 
temperature, humidity, food supply and day-night timing 
cycles show normal seasonal changes linked to migration, 
such as fat deposition and migration restlessness. At these 
times, they vibrate their wings as though they are flying. 
This is called wing whirring. This suggests that the urge to 
migrate, and its timing, is somehow programmed into their 
brains and hormonal cycles. Measurements of the duration 
of wing whirring in Garden Warblers show that it roughly 
matches the time required for the birds to travel to their 
summer range in Africa. The triggers for migratory 
behaviour seem to be inherited. 


Migration has evolved to maximise the birds' chances of 
survival and breeding success. By seasonally moving to 
areas with fewer predators, a milder climate, longer hours 
of daylight, and more abundant food, they increase their 
chances of producing offspring that will survive. 


Obviously there are many more aspects to the fascinating 
story of bird migration and future talks on this subject are 
eagerly anticipated. 


Senior Citizens 
are invited to participate in 


An exploration of the 
Swan Bay Catchment by bus 


Friday 20th October 2006 


A 3-hour+ exploration of the Swan Bay Catchment environments and 

viewing Swam Bay, an Internationally important wetland. The Bellarine 
Landcare Co-ordinator will host the bus tour, providing an overview of 
the area’s natural significance and the wonderful Landcare and 


Coastcare works that are restoring and protecting the environmental 


But even more tantalising was our endeavour to 
identify a grevillea from the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve brought by Dave King. 


Heathlands is the topic for the Wider Geelong Flora 
Lecture held on our October Plant Group meeting 
night. See full notice on page 16. 


assets of the region. 


Meet at the Queenscliff Historic Railway Station, Hesse St 
Queenscliff at 1.00 pm. Finish 4.30 pm. 


Bookings essential.Call The Landcare Co-ordinator, Steven 


Smithyman, on (03) 5229 8432 
Mobile: 0417 231853 email: smithman@iprimus.com.au 
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Brisbane Ranges National Park 


17 September 2006 
...Nola Haines 


'splits' on edges of lower nostrils. More from Roger in the 
future we hope. 

e Colin Smithyman, Steiglitz resident, on some of the history of 
the Portuguese and Albion Mine complexes, and we saw 
some of the remnant mine workings, easier to access since 
the fire. 


Lunch at Bert Boardman Reserve was necessarily a hurried affair 
and stalwarts spent a short time looking for wildflowers at the 
rear of the reserve. Butchers Road yielded some wildflower 
treats and Clarks Road was our final stopping place for further 
special finds. We had a lucky day. 


Thanks to Polly Cutcliffe for the bird list, Lorraine Phelan for the 
plant list, Dick Southcombe for the Clarkes Road suggestion and 
for bringing along the boot cleaning kit, and thanks to everyone 
for enthusiastic and happy participation in a very good day. 





M ; : 1 « se -€— 2 a er l ' DASS MN S Co. X D 
DS. MR ew LORS eR 
Lynne Clarke observes Rosalind Smallwood as she takes a 


photograph. 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


he Brisbane Ranges National Park is assuming a new green 

mantle—such an encouraging sight to see new green growth 
on blackened trunks, new green growth on blackened earth, and 
the vast array of flowering Xanthorrhoea australis (Austral 
Grasstree) with those tall spikes, scattered through the park. 
Even though there are patches of the Park badly burnt with little 
regrowth the bush will survive and regenerate, and we will be 
interested onlookers in the cycle of evolution. The Rangers report 
seeing a lot of kangaroos and wallabies in the thin bush, there is 
evidence of echidnas, and the wildflowers are beginning to 
flourish again, even though there has been very little rain 
recently. 





ru ee mper et Un ua SC ratae? 

Jan Venters puts a close-up lens to use. 
We gathered at the northern end of Durdidwarrah Road to hear Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 
from 

e Peter Box, Ranger in charge of the National Park, who 

shared with us a lot of good information on the replacement/ Note: The photo on the front cover is of eucalypt seedlings 
refurbishment of Park facilities after the fire. Stoney Creek regenerating in a moss bed, and was taken at the Albion Mine 
Picnic Ground will be open again just prior to Christmas, and site off Durdidwarrah Road, Brisbane Ranges. On the excursion 


The weather was kind for our excursion. 


the replacement signs for Ted Errey Nature Circuit should it was noted that moss beds are prolific in the Brisbane Ranges 
now be in place. in areas burnt in the February fires and act like a mulch bed in 
e Roger Smith of Echidna Walkabout on their koala survey that they provide protection and nutrients to the soil so that 
work in the Park in the last 7 years. Did you know a koala’s seedlings can survive. For more information on this very 
nose is its ‘fingerprint’, all are different— pink spots and interesting subject read the latest edition of Victorian Naturalist. 
... continued next page 


Excursion bird list 


Black Swan (with cygnets) Crimson Rosella* Grey Fantail* . 
Chestnut Teal Fan-tailed Cuckoo Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Grebe sp. Laughing Kookaburra Australian Magpie 

Little Back Cormorant Superb Fairy-wren" Grey Currawong 
White-faced Heron Spotted Pardalote Raven sp. 


Whistling Kite Yellow-faced Honeyeater* White-winged Chough 

Wedge-tailed Eagle White-eared Honeyeater 

Eurasian Coot White-naped Honeyeater (30 species) 

Black-fronted Dotterel Eastern Spinebill — T 

Masked Lapwing Eastern Yellow Robin Birds noticeably present at more than one 
Galah* Rufous Whistler location 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo* Grey Shrike-thrush 
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Brisbane Ranges excursion plant list 


Monocots 


Anthericaceae 

Arthropodium strictum Chocolate Lily 
Chamaescilla corymbosa var. corymbosa Blue Star 
Laxmannia orientalis Dwarf Wire-lily 
Asphodelaceae 

Bulbine bulbosa Bulbine Lily 

Colchincaceae 

Wurmbea dioica subsp. dioica Early Nancy 
Hypoxidaceae 

Hypoxis vaginata var. brevistigmata Yellow Star 
Orchidaceae 

Acianthus caudatus Mayfly Orchid 

Caladenia aff. carnea White Caladenia 
Caladenia fuscata Dusky Caladenia 

Caladenia parva Small Spider-orchid 

Cyanicula caerulea var. caerulea Blue Caladenia 
Cyrtostylis reniformis Small Gnat Orchid 

Diuris pardina Leopard Orchid 

Glossodia major Wax-lip Orchid 

Pterostylis nana Dwarf Greenhood 

Pterostylis nutans Nodding Greenhood 
Pyrorchis nigricans Red Beaks 

Thelmitra antennifera Rabbit-ears 
Phormiaceae 

Dianella revoluta Black-anther Flax-lily 
Xanthorroeaceae 

Xanthorrhoea australis Austral Grass-tree 


Dicots 


Aizoaceae 

Carpobrotus modestus Inland Pig-face 
Asteraceae 

Argentipallium obtusifolium Blunt Everlasting 
Brachyscome diversifolia Tall Daisy 
Craspedia variabilis Common Billy-buttons 
Helichrysum scorpioides Button Everlasting 
Millotia tenuifolia Soft Millotia 

Senecio glomeratus Annual Fireweed 
Senecio quadridentatus Cotton Fireweed 
etuartina muelleri Spoon Cudweed 
Campanulaceae 

Wahlenbergia sp. Bluebell 


What orchid is that? The reference books are out. 


Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 
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Dilleniaceae 

Hibbertia riparia Upright Guinea-flower 
Droseraceae 

Drosera glanduligera Scarlet Sundew 
Drosera peltata subsp. auriculata Tall Sundew 
Drosera peltata subsp. peltata Pale Sundew 
Drosera whittakeri subsp. aberrans Scented Sundew 
Epacridaceae 

Epacris impressa Common Heath 
Leucopogon virgatus var. virgatus Common Beard-heath 
Fabaceae 

Hardenbergia violaceae Purple Coral-pea 
Kennedia prostrata Running Postman 
Platylobium obtusangulum Common Flat-pea 
Geraniaceae 

Pelargonium australe Austral Stork's-bill 
Goodeniaceae 

Goodenia geniculata Bent Goodenia 
Goodenia lanata Trailing Goodenia 
Juncaginaceae 

Triglochin procerum Water-ribbons 
Mimosaceae 

Acacia aculeatissima Thin-leaf Wattle 

Acacia brownii Heath Wattle 

Acacia melanoxylon Blackwood 

Acacia paradoxa Hedge Wattle 

Acacia pycnantha Golden Wattle 

Myrtaceae 

Leptospermum myrsinoides Heath Teatree 
Plantaginaceae 

Plantago varia Variable Plantain 
Polygalaceae 

Comesperma volubile Love Creeper 
Proteaceae 

Grevillea chrysophaea Golden Grevillea 
Hakea decurrens subsp. physocarpa Bushy Needlewood 
Isopogon ceratophyllus Horny Cone-bush 
Rhamnaceae 

Spyridium parvifolium Dusty Miller 
Scrophulariaceae 

Stackhousia monogyna Creamy Candles 
Stylidiaceae 

Levenhookia dubia Hairy Stylewort 
Thymelaeaceae 

Pimelea humilis Common Rice-flower 
Tremandraceae 

Tetratheca ciliata Pink-bells 








A gully off Butchers Road provided much of interest and looked 


spectacular. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Orange-bellied Parrot survey 
Summary of results for 17 September 2006 
...Craig Morley 


O nly four Orange-bellied Parrots were sighted during this survey, all at Swan Island Golf course. It continues to be really 
important for us to find where these birds spend the period from May to September, so that steps can be taken to preserve the 
habitats and food plants used on the mainland, during the non-breeding time. Chris Tzaros reports that the first bird returned to the 
breeding grounds, at Melaleuka SW Tasmania, on the 21 September. 


Once again a very big thank you to all who helped with the surveys during 2006. Your assistance has been greatly appreciated. 
We look forward to your continued support, assistance and advice in 2007. 


Craig Morley and Chris Tzaros 


Lake Connewarre |w m omera — 
C T A E T — 
ocean Grove Goticourse — |m 2 AdyReeeWay 
Barwon Heads sanmarsh |a |w ometa 
Hospital Swamp & Baensch's ane [ni |m jompMofy 
Big Marsh m  —  |u — —  — rore — 
N & NE of Foody Laka wooo u venae — 


Miles Charlesworth. 
Burnt point (Send of Swan Bay) [ni |m  jmaVethem&team ———— 
Murray Aa satmarsh Bawon) |w |w — ceras —— 
Gnarwarre ni it —  jmamAwod — 
Breamlea m (| [eme O 


Deníse Moore 
Lake Victoria C E T E 
Freshwater Lake C  Man&DemHeWh — 


Edwards Point Richard Dilena, Grant Baverstock & 
Nicole Brooker. 


Duck Island m |e [ehris Tzaros & Mike Weston 
Lake Murtnaghurt ewamp m Int [Kay Campbell & Polly Cutcttfe 


A word from the Editor 





...Lorraine Phelan 


ast month we heard the sad news that Ken Jenkins isn't well. Ken has printed Geelong Naturalist and other publications for 
Geelong Field Naturalist Club for many years. We wish him well. 


As a result of Ken's illness a substitute printer for the Naturalist had to be found very quickly—a couple of hours in fact! 

The printery at the Gordon Institute of TAFE were very obliging and everything worked out very well in the end—except that 
because of the change in the printing process we somehow lost the page numbers in the September issue. Could you please write 
these in yourselves. As you can see all is well this month. While we were altering the page number setup for the this October issue it 
was decided to alter it so that it now appears as a footer instead of a header. 


If you would like a PDF file in full colour of Geelong Naturalist please contact me and | will email it to you. My contact details are 
inside the back cover. 
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Bird observations September 2006 
... Barry Lingham 


pring is the most exciting time of year for birdwatchers. The — Barwon River in Geelong. The Tawny-crowned Honeyeater is 

migratory waders have returned from their breeding sites in rare in this region, but they are resident in the heathland around 
the far reaches of the northern hemisphere. They will now take Anglesea. It is pleasing to note that four were seen last month. 
advantage of the ample supply of food that becomes available in 
the extensive wetlands of the Geelong region during the 
Australian summer. These important wetlands are registered 
under the international Ramsar Treaty (1971). Australia is 
committed to protecting the wetlands, but unfortunately many of 
the important stopover wetlands in Asia are coming under 
increasing pressure due to increased demands from the 
burgeoning industries of countries such as China and Korea. 
Observations of returning waders include Red-necked Stint, 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper and Whimbrel. Other returning birds 
include the Whiskered Tern, three species of cuckoos, Dusky 
Woodswallow, Tree Martin and Fairy Martin. 


Please record any breeding behaviour of birds you observe over 
the next few months as this helps build a more detailed 
understanding of the birds in our region. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; CMo Craig Morley; DHe, Dean 
Hewish; DR, David Rantall; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; HS, Hans 
Streefkerk; JN, John Newman; KC, Kay Campbell; KTu, Kirsty 
Tuck; LM, Lib Macpherson; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn 
Hewish; PF, Pauline Fletcher; RGa, Rob Ganly; RMc, Rob 


The Weebill is usually only seen in the drier bush to the north 


and west of Geelong, but they were seen this month near the 


Species Number 


Magpie Goose 
Freckled Duck 
Australian Shelduck 


Australasian 
Shoveler 
Pink-eared Duck 


Darter 


Little Pied Cormorant 


Great Egret 
Nankeen Night Heron 


Australasian Bittern 
Australian White Ibis 
Royal Spoonbill 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Australian Hobby 
Brolga 
Spotless Crake 
Present 


Purple Swamphen Present 


Whimbrel 
Red-necked Stint 
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Comments 


Butchers Rd, Brisbane Ranges. Burnt area alive with birds. 
19 species in 25 minutes. Grass-trees coming into flower. 


Lease Rd, Brisbane Ranges. in burnt area, honeyeaters 
dashing around between clumps of epicormic growth— 
Yellow-tufted (12), White-naped (20), Brown-headed (5), 
Yellow-faced (1), Red Wattlebird (1) 


Ricketts Marsh, Conns Lane, Birregurra 
Lake Lorne, Drysdale 

Black Rocks, flying offshore. 

Anakie 

Lake Connewarre NE 


Balyang Sanctuary 

Lake Modewarre 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds, a female. 

Gateway Sanctuary, Leopold, a female. A male has also 
been seen at this site lately. 

Queens Park, Barwon River walk, a male. 

Balyang Sanctuary, nesting. Many nesting on 20/9. 
Balyang Sanctuary, nesting in the trees. 

Queens Park Golf Course, high up in nesting/roosting pines 
at 0845. 20-30 visible at 0830 on 22/9. 

Reedy Lake, Whitehorse Rd to O'Halloran Rd 

Balyang Sanctuary, nesting in the trees. 

Balyang Sanctuary, nesting in the trees. 

Lake Connewarre, sitting on nest, facing into cold SE wind. 
Still sitting on nest 4/9. 

Queens Park, river walk and golf course pines. Birds heard, 
nest visible high up in a pine. 

Reedy Lake, Woods Rd 

Baensch's Lane, Hospital Swamp 

Atkins Rd, Winchelsea 

Yollinko Wetland, very brief sighting at 0830, calling. 
Queens Park, river walk, calling regularly. 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds, two adults (Separately) 
with very tiny young. 

Swan Island 

Black Rocks 


Mackenzie; TFI, Tom Fletcher; VC, Vernon Cohen 


Observer 
MHe, DHe 


MHe, DHe 


KTu 
RMc 
TFI, GMc 
LPh 
RMc 


HS 
RMc, JN 
LPh 
DR 


BAt 
BAt 
BAt 
BAt 


MHe, DHe 
BAt 

BAt 

RMc 


BAt 


MHe, DHe 
CMo 

HS 

BAt 

BAt 

LPh 


TFI 
TFI, GMc 








Species 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 


Black-winged Stilt 
Hooded Plover 
Banded Lapwing 
Masked Lapwing 


Spotted Turtle-Dove 
Brush Bronzewing 
Eastern Rosella 
Swift Parrot 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 


Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 


Striated Fieldwren 
Weebill 


Red Wattlebird 
Little Wattlebird 


Singing Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Scarlet Robin 

Rose Robin 

Pink Robin 


Willie Wagtail 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Dusky Woodswallow 


Australian Magpie 


Tree Martin 
Fairy Martin 


Clamorous Reed-warbler 


Little Grassbird 
Silvereye 


Number 
15 
5 


Present 


5 
4 


2 
Present 


30+ 
12 
2 


2 
2 
1 


2 
2 
2 


2 
Present 
4 





Date 
31/8 
14/9 
17/9 
14/9 
31/8 
17/8 
12/9 


21/8 
31/8 
12/9 
23/8 
31/8 
13/9 
21/8 


31/8 
16/9 
17/9 


29/8 
19/9 


31/8 
19/9 


21/8 
31/8 


31/8 
31/8 
4/9 

31/8 
21/8 
31/8 


21/8 
4/9 
12/9 


21/8 
11/9 
31/8 


12/9 


24/8 
4/9 


12/9 
17/9 


19/9 
24/8 
25/8 


31/8 
17/9 


Comments 

Lake Modewarre 

Swan Bay, near the jetty. 

Freshwater Lake 

Portarlington, off Pt Richards Rd. 
Black Rocks, breeding. 

Avalon, 2 pairs of adults with 4 chicks. 


You Yangs, a pair with nest and 4 eggs at Barros 
Dams. 
Queens Park, Barwon River walk, nesting. 


Point Addis 

Leopold, a female flew from nest box, 4 eggs. 
Eastern Park 

Black Rocks 

Moorabool River, Fyansford, calling from high tree. 
Red Gum Island, Barwon River, calling. Also 23/8. 


Black Rocks 
Bacchus Marsh, calling from tree in back garden. 
Hospital Swamp, seen and heard. 


Bacchus Marsh, railway station. Only on that day. 
Junction of Moorabool and Barwon Rivers, calling. 


Black Rocks 


King Lloyd Reserve, Barwon River, feeding and calling 
in short eucalypts bordering the river walk. 
Queens Park, Barwon River walk, nesting. 


Eumeralla Reserve, E section 


Black Rocks. Unusual for any to be seen here. 
Black Rocks 

Grovedale, young recently fledged from nest. 
Anglesea, a pair in far SW section of Bald Hills. 
Queens Park, Barwon River walk. 


Otway Ranges, a brown bird along Hammonds Rd, 3 
km NE of Peters Hill. 
Queens Park, Barwon River walk, nesting. 


Queens Park, river walk, first seen for months. 


Queens Park, first for the season. One was perched 
near last season's nest sites. 
Queens Park, Barwon River walk, nesting. 


Leopold, feeding small nestlings. 
Bald Hills, Anglesea 


Deakin University, Waurn Ponds, flying with Welcome 
Swallows 
Hovells Creek, Lara 


Queens Park, river walk. Numbers have increased 
since. 
Balyang Sanctuary, first for the season. 


Reedy Lake, Moolap Station Rd to O'Halloran Rd. None 
heard on 7/9. 
Deakin University, Waurn Ponds. None heard on 13/9. 


Hovells Creek, Lara 


Queens Park, river walk, removing lerps from eucalypt 
leaves. One in same location on 28/8. 
Black Rocks 


Gnarwarre 


Observer 
RMc, JN 
DR 

MHe, DHe 
DR 

TFI, GMc 
RGa, KC 
RMc 


BAt 

RMc, JN 
RMc 
CMo 

TFI, GMc 
BAt 

BAt 


TFI, GMc 
MHe 
CMo 


MHe 
CMo, LM 


TFI, GMc 
TFI, PF 


BAt 


RMc, JN, MHe, 
DHe 
TFI, GMc 


TFI, GMc 
RMc 
RMc, JN 
BAt 

RMc, JN 


BAt 
BAt 
BAt 


BAt 

RMc 

RMc, JN, MHe, 
DHe 

LPh 

VC 

BAt 


BAt 
MHe, DHe 


LPh 
VC 
BAt 


TFI, GMc 
BAt 
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A parasite discovered on a native rodent 


Introduction 


Over the last few months mammal surveys have been carried out using Hair 
Tubes. These tubes collect hair samples from visiting mammals enticed by the bait 
secreted in the tube. The sample of hair collected is removed from the adhesive 
surface of the hair tube wafer and by using a variety of processes diagnostic 
features can be obtained that are used to key-out the identity of the hair's owner— 


in this specific case a Broad-toothed Rat, Mastacomys fuscus. 


Of the thirty hair samples so far processed one revealed a series of unusual 
attachments cemented to a single hair, as illustrated in the photomicrograph. The 
exact identity of these attachments was unknown, but appeared to be some sort of 
egg or pupal case. An extensive search of the literature finally resulted in a 
reference to the eggs of a louse of the Order Phthiraptera, (Grimwald 2005). Louse 
eggs are commonly referred to as 'nits'. The subject louse is included in the Sub- 
order Anoplura (Gk. an, without; hoplon, weapon; oura, tail) (Henderson, 1986), 
and would probably be of the Family Hoplopluridae. Up to ten eggs are laid per 
day, being cemented to the hair with secretions exuded from an accessory gland. 
The entire life cycle of the louse is spent upon the host, which leads to a high 


degree of cospeciation. 


Description 


The sample hair of M. fuscus carried a series of four eggs, of which only two are 
illustrated. All four were attached to the proximal area of the hair shaft. Each egg 
consists of a thin membranous pouch with an operculum that is discarded at the 
point of hatching. Each egg is about 0.5 mm long. Hoplopleuridae are apterous 
and deplanate insects, with hairy abdomens. Eyes are degenerate or totally 
absent. Each of the six legs terminates in a relatively large single claw. Mouthparts 
are modified to employ the sucking method of feeding on the host's blood. 


References 


Grimaldi, D. & Engel, M.S. (2005) Evolution of the Insects, Cambridge Uni. Press, 


New York, U.S.A. 


Henderson, I.F. (1986) Henderson's Dictionary of Biological Terms, Longman, 


London, U.K. 
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Louse eggs cemented to hair 


Photo: Dave King 


Senecios, Platypus and a Bowerbird 


F ireweed is a member of the Daisy Family. It is a major weed 
on our small farm near Barwon Downs. It is called fireweed 
because it is one of the first plants to colonise an area after fire. 
In our case, we did not have a fire, but a large area of bare 
ground left after the removal of willows from the creek. 


There are a number of different fire weeds in Victoria. Some of 
them are introduced from other countries, but ours is an 
Australian native plant. Its botanical name is Senecio 
pinnatifolius var. lanceolatus. It is called lanceolatus because its 
leaves are shaped like the head of a lance. Neither its leaves or 
flowers possess any fragrance. 


Last week, over near Pennyroyal, | was invited to smell the 
leaves of another Senecio growing in the roadside reserve. It is 
called Senecio linearifolius. It is called this because it has long 
narrow leaves with parallel sides. But it was not the appearance 
of the leaves that 'knocked my socks off’, it was the perfume that 
they exuded. | realised that this small plant is the source of that 
wonderful all-pervading smell that one so often encounters in the 
Otways. Previously, | had thought the smell came from a 
combination of wet foliage and damp earth. | am very grateful to 
one of the locals who solved this mystery for me. | read that 
Senecio linearifolius is widespread in the Otway Ranges, and 
often attracts butterflies. Maybe the aromatic leaves attract 
butterflies and thus aid pollination. 
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Less attractive, and rather 'off putting’ is the pungent odour of 
Senecio jacobaea, Ragwort, which is known as 'the scourge of 
the Otways'. It comes from Europe, and is spreading at an 
alarming rate through the area. Unfortunately it has attractive 
golden flowers, and is sometimes picked by visitors, who 
inadvertently spread it far and wide. Maybe its unpleasant smell 
is to attract blowflies, or some insect that likes 'that sort of thing'. 


Not all Senecios have yellow flowers. Senecio elegans, which 
arrived on our shores from South Africa early last century, has 
purple flowers. It has not moved far inland, and is sometimes 
seen growing at the base of the Otway cliffs in the sand dunes. 


One Senecio which is popular with florists and gardeners is 
Senecio cruentis from Canary Islands. Cruentis means ‘bloody or 
gory colours'. Its common name is Cineraria. 


Actually, for me, the past few weeks have been rather exciting. | 
now know the source of that Otway fragrance; a platypus came 
1 km downstream of the weir on Callahan's Creek—first sighting 
there since the willows were removed in 1993—and | have seen 
my first ever male Satin Bowerbird. Unlike the females and 
immatures which are rather brazen, the males are extremely 
wary. A strategically placed bowl of porridge did the trick. 


New 


Eco Book Group 


Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room 


Tuesday 31 October 2006, 7.30 pm 


| am interested in forming a book discussion group to 
discuss books of environmental interest. 


After discussions with GFNC Committee, John Arnott 
and Friends of Geelong Botanic Gardens it was decided 
to book the meeting room at the Botanic Gardens for the 
fifth Tuesdays of 2006/2007 (October 2006, January, 
May, July and October 2007) and to advertise within the 
user groups and at the Wider Geelong Flora Lectures. A 
group of 10—20 would be ideal. 


The first Eco Book Group meeting will be on the 

31 October 2006. The book we will discuss is The 
Weather Makers by Tim Flannery (or the revised and 
simplified edition called We are the weather makers). 
You will need to purchase or borrow the book—1l note 
that the Andrew Isles Bookshop has both, as has Griffiths 
in Geelong. I'm looking forward to some lively discussion 
and argument. 


If you are interested in joining the group, or have 
suggestions for books to discuss next year, please 
contact Lorraine Phelan Ph. 5243 0636 or email 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 


Special excursion 
Green building in Melbourne 


Thursday 5 October 2006 


Council House 2 (CH2) is the Melbourne City 
Council's new office building and it is the 
‘greenest’ in Melbourne. We will explore the 
building with a guide. 
A lunch stop on River Terrace, Federation 
Square, and here we will visit the 'Earth from 
Above' photographic exhibition, an outdoor 
display of big (1.8 m x 1.2 m) aerial photographs 
of valleys, volcanoes and environmental 
devastation. 
3. Yetto be decided. 
4. 
All this for free! We will travel by train and tram. The CH2 
tour group is limited to 10 so 'the early bird gets the 
worm’, but others are welcome to join us for lunch and 
the rest of the afternoon. 


For more details please contact Lorraine Phelan 


Book launch 
Long Forest 


Saturday 21 October 2006 
Birds of the Long Forest, 1889-2005 


By Marilyn Hewish, Rosemary Ward, Rohan 
Bugg and David Munday 


The publishers, The Friends of Werribee Gorge and Long 
Forest Mallee, extend an invitation to all to attend on 

21 October 2006. 

Venue: Outdoors in Long Forest, corner 
Long Forest Rd and Sundew Ave 


10.30 am. 
11.00 am 


Tea and coffee. 

Book launch.Trevor 
Pescott will launch the 
book. 

Light refreshments. 


Time: 


12.00 


B.Y.O. picnic lunch if you wish to stay on. A short guided 
walk will be held in Long Forest at 2.00 pm. 


Marilyn will bring a supply of books to the next main 
meeting (3 October) and the next bird meeting 

(19 October) for anyone who wants to buy a copy. The 
price is $35. 


Waterwise Garden Expo 
16—17 Oct 2006 


Geelong Botanic Gardens 


Anakie Wildflower Show 
Staughton Vale Hall 


Sunday 8 October 2006 


Wildflower displays and propagation activities 


Two bus trips have also been organised (10-12 am and 
2—4 pm) but you need to book beforehand with Peter Box 
at the ParksVic office in Bacchus Marsh on 5253 6600. 





5243 0636 or email lohelan@bigpond.com.au 
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Next mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Thursday 19 October 2006 
(3rd Thursday) 


Batesford area 


Leader: Rob Ganly 


9.00 am. If you wish to share transport meet 
8.30 am at the carpark next to the Fyansford 
Hotel, Hamilton Highway, Fyansford. 


'Yarto' property, Dog Rocks Rd, Batesford. 
The property sign is on the gate 
approximately 500 m north of the 
intersection with the Fyansford—Gheringhap 
Rd. See Melway Map 440 A5 (the gate and 
property name are shown). Cars will be left 
at the gate and 4WDs used to travel through 
the property so those with 4WDs are asked 
to bring them. 


Bring: morning tea 


Finish: About 12.30 


101 bird species have been seen on the property in the 
last three years. 


Enquiries: Polly 5244 0182 
or email Rob on rgganly@iprimus.com.au 


Advance notices 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Thursday 23 November 


This excursion will be to Long Forest, Bacchus Marsh. 
Leader will be Marilyn Hewish. Full details in November 
Geelong Naturalist. 
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Excursion 
Anglesea heathland plants 


Saturday 21 October 


Leaders: Margaret Macdonald 
and Winston Huggins 


9.00 am at the rear of the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens on the corner of Eastern Park circuit and 
Holt Road to car pool or 9.45 am at the corner of 
Great Ocean Road and Forest Road. 


Bring: Warm clothing and wet weather gear, gumboots, 
camera, binoculars, hand lens, lunch, snacks and 
drinks and insect repellent.The Club will supply the 
Phytophthora boot cleaning kit. 

Enquiries: . Winston Huggins 5263 2787 

or Deborah Evans 5243 8687 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 


Heathlands 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 
7.00 for 7.30 pm, 10 October 2006 


Scott Laidlaw 

Whilst at Deakin University, Geelong Scott carried out 
extensive research on local heathlands. Since moving to 
Melbourne University he has been researching Wilson 
Promontory heathlands. Scott will provide an overview of 
heathlands, their distribution, floristic structure and 
ecology. 


Enid Mayfield 

Enid describes herself as an Illustrative Researcher and 
has her studio at Geelong Botanic Gardens near the 
meeting room. Enid's recently launched book Flora of the 
Otway Plain and Ranges Vol.1 is excellent and so easy 
to use. Enid will discuss her book in detail and its 
application in the heathlands of the Otways. 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2006-2007 





President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@ozemail.com.au 
Treasurer Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
3 : Bretan Clifford 5222 1249 bretan@bigpond.net.au 
“ 1 Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 
à Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
s " Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
: " Hans Streefkerk 5264 5235 streef@bemail.com.au 
: i Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@gotalk.net.au 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Biodiversity Group (in recess) Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Acting Librarian Heather Cameron 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 








Coming events 


OCTOBER 2006 21 Excursion: (N.B. Saturday) Heathlands—Anglesea 
area. Leaders: Winston Huggins & Margaret 

3 General Meeting: Heathland of the Surf Coast —Travis Macdonald 

Lee 31 Eco Book Group— The Weather Makers by Tim 
5 Excursion to Melbourne City Council's green building Flannery 

Leader: Lorraine Phelan 
10 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: NOVEMBER 2006 

Heathlands 7 General Meeting: Hydrogeology—Tim Evans 
13—15 SEANA Campout: Maryborough Plant Group: Workshop 
19 Bird Group: Seabirds—Bretan Clifford 16 Bird Group: Kingfishers—Gordon McCarthy 
19 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 19 Excursion: Colac Regional Lakes 
19 Mammal Group Survey Leader: Neil Mclnnes 

23 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 30 October, 2006. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 
Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Hesearch Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 
Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Heptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 


that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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